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The major objective of the study was to provide 
children with social skill training through s (1) individual 
opportunities for children to examine and adopt more productive 
alternatives to the satisfaction of their needs; (2) small group 
opportunities for children to discuss and learn the differential 
conf;equences of cognitive, affective, and social behaviors; and, (3) 
classroom opportunities for children to explore the dynainics of 
classroom life and learn the techniques of effective interaction with 
others. Tho study was conducted in an urban elementary school in 
Virginia, housing approximately UOO childrsn and 14 teachers, grades 
one to SIX. The racial balance of the elementary school papulation 
was 60 percent black and HO percent white. The majority of the 
children were from lower or lower-middle class backgrounds, 5H 
percent and 42 percent, respectively. Two elementary school 
counselors interpreted the social skill training two days per week 
during the period from October, 1971— April, 1972. The counselor's 
time utilization was documented by a log of their activities. To 
evaluate the effectiveness of. the counselors' intervention, a 
Personal Competence inventory was administered to children in grades 
three to six in October, 1971 and March, 1972. The Inventory included 
two tests: Peer Acceptance Index, and Self Perceptions index. The 
teachers also rated their pupils, (Author/JM) • 
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INTRODUCTION 



Children from culturally dioadvantagsd Jiomea have been 
found to be less wall adjustDd to sciiool^ have lov/er levc^ils of 
"aspirations, perceive tiiciinsGlves as less confident in thair 
ability to succGcd in sciiool tasks and in thoir ability to be 
liked by others (Dimitroff, 1969 ; Horowitz, 1939 ; Passov; and 
Elliott, 1967; Warren, 1966; Witty, 1967). Such childran are 
expected to learn at one .and the same time, the necessary 
aoceptable social skills, and the required cognitive behaviors. 
This expectation is held despite the fact that the former may 
be a prerequisite to the latter. 

In addition, those children whose behavior is unaccapt- 
able to the prevailing group norm must somehow learn acceptable 
behavior^ These learnings can occur either systematically or' 
through trial and error encounters. If the learning occurs 
through trial and error, the child* s perceptions of his worth 
and his competence are. modified, often with detrimental oonse-- 
quences for the child's entire educational experience. 

This would seem to recommend efforts to systematically 
instruct children in the social skills of the prevailing social 
norm. The aim being, not to encourage conformity, but rather 
to encourage individuality. A prerequisite to individuality 
are understandings of the present societal conditions and 
appreciations of the need to live within them (Wrenn, 1962) . 
Helping children to systematically acquire these learnings re= 
fleets Wrenn 's means to an end^ while recognizing that it is 
not the end itself. If the child can be helped to unlearn his 
self-defeating behaviors and replace them with ego enhancing 
behaviors , the child's opportunities for ultimately realizing 
his individuality have been increased. 

The role. of the developmental elementary school counselor 
describes this specialist as providing guidance services for 
all children and not merely those children who have been labeled 
'problem children. This proposition tends to suggest a duality 
of focus where it is felt, none exists. It is believed that 
the most effective and efficient response to the needs of 
children v^ho are less well adjusted to the school is one that 
includes the entire school environment of those children. For 
the greatest impact on the behavior of children is seen as 
occurring as result of interactions with his relevant; qthers . 

These interactions can be productive or counterproductive 
and the latter option accrues in the prasence of unshared or 
differencial social skillo. Thus, if ' children, who are experiencing 
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dif f icultit^Ei with school adjustment are to be assisted tov;ard 
more produativa mid .satisfying school expGriencea, tha counGQlor 
must pro VI da increased opportunities for all grguDs of children 
to inteiract with each other. This study proposGd' to resi 
to this natid. 



THl:; PROBLEM 



The major objective of the st 
with social skill training through i 



was to provide children 



1. Individual opportunities for children to e.iaiiiina 
and adopt more productive alternatives to the 
satis-Caction of their needs , 

2. Small group opportunities for children to discuss 
and learn the differential consequencas of cognitive 
affective, and social behaviors, ' ' ' 

3* Classroom opportunities for children to explore 
the dynamics of classroom group life and learn 
the techniques of effective interaction with 
others. 



The above opportunities were provided through individual 
counseling, group counseling and group guidance activities, 
iwo elemsntary school counselors interpreted the program of 
activities. It was reasoned that these intervention attempts 
would influence the child's perceptions of himself and his 
classmates » perception of him,. Specifically, it was proposed 
th at s ^ 



Children who are provided Ppportunities to explore 
the dynamics of group life, discuss the differential 
consequences of behavior and examine alternatives 
to the satisfaction of their needs will express 
more positive self perceptions and peer acceptance. 



PROCEDURES 



. ■ . *^^?® study was conducted in an urban elementary school 

in Virginia, housing approximately 400 children and fourteen 
teachers, grades 1-6. The racial balance of the elementary' 
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school population vms 60% black and 401 v;hite. The majority 
of the childran v;ere from lower or lower--middlG class back-- 
grounds^' 54% and 42%, rci£ipQCtivaly , 

Two cjlornGntary school counselors interpreted the social 
skill training two days par week during the period from October, 
1971 - April, 1972 / The covinselors ' time utilization was docu- 
mented by a log of ^ their activities. The log permittod a 
classificati of the counselors ' activities into the thrtie 
functions reconunended for elementary school counselors^ counsel-^ - 
ing, consultingv and coordinating. The log provided a record 
of the date, population served, the purpose of the activity 
and the actions taken, A summary of the counselors* logs is 
presented below. 



The Program 

Counseling Activities > The counselors ' Logs indicated 
that during their two days per week, the counselors held a total 
of one hundred and thirty^seven cQunseling sessions (137) . 
Sixty--one (61) of- these were individual counSGling sessions, 
thirty-three. (33) with primary grade children and twenty-eight 
(28) with children from the fourth , fifth , and sixth grades 
The remaining seventy'-siK (75) counseling sessions were group 
counseling encounters. Of these ^ thirty-two were with children 
from the first through the third; grades and forty-four (44) were 
group counseling sessions with upper grade children. 

The topics and frequency of the individual counseling 
sessions v/ith both the primary grad# children and the upper 
grade children were as follows i 

sessions 
sessions 
sessions 
sessions 
sessions 
sessions 
sessions 



The topics and frequency of the group cpunseling sessions for 
the primary and upper grade children were somewhat similar to 
those for individual counseling sessions. However, there were 
several inclusions unique to the group work as can be noted 
from the following i 



Getting Along With Others 21 

How To Make Friends 9 

Study Skills 12 

Group Cooperation 13 

Pightinct 2 
Rules _ the School ^ 2 

Responsibility 2 
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Primary Grades 

Getting Along VJith Others 8 sessions 

Study Skills 2 sessions 

RespGcting thc2 Rights of Others 2 sessions 
Guidance ServicGS 7 sessions 

Individual Differences ■ 8 sessions 

How to Make Friends 5 sessions 

Upper Grades 

Guidance Services 5 sessions 

Group Cooperation 3 sessions 

Study Skills . 2 sessions 

Attitudes 10 sessions 

Rules of the School 7 sessions 

Grooming * 7 sessions 

The Bully 10 sessions 

It should be noted that neither the frequency and time of the 
counseling activities^ nor the topics around which the sessions 
centered were determined solely and independently by the 
counselor p Decisions concerning group composition^ and frequency 
of ses&ions^ were arrived at cooperatively, but the topics of 
the sessions were dictated by the observed school behavior of 
the children involved. 

Consul ting Activities , The counselors ' consulting 
activities with children are described as group guidance* Group 
guidance, as opposed to grou^ counseling, usually took place 
in the classroom with the entire class participating^ It was 
an opportunity for the group as a whole to ' openly and freely 
discuss, under the direction of the counselors, matters relating 
to the social climate of the classroom. An analysis of the 
comiselors* logs indicate that a total of one hundred and 
thirty-four (134) group guidance sessions were held. The topics 
for these sessions were organized into four categories i sociali-- 
zation skills, values, self understanding, and career development. 

The topics of discussion for the forty^six (46) dis-- 
cussions associated with Socialization Skills were; getting 
along with others , good citizenship, sportsmanship, and. the 
school guidance progranv. Included in the intermed 

for the school guidance program topics are the meetings held - 
with the Student Advisory Committee, The counselors met with ; 
this group to plan special school guidance activities such as : 
Courtesy Week, and to plan, write and assemble the monthly edition i 
of The Guidance Newsletter, which advised parents concerning the . j 
school** s activities. The' topics , their frequency ■ and the -\ 
participating grade l,evels "were as followsi i 
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Socialization Ski 13.3 

Gettincj Along With Other a 
Good CitixGnship 
Sx^ortsmanshijp 
School Guidance Program 

The topics of discussion for the forty-seven (4 7) group 
guidance sessions on values were: respecting the rights of 
others, rasponsitaility , and stealing. The grade levels and the 
frequency v;ith which they participated is listed below i 



Primary ' Intermediate 

5 5 
3 2 

6 7 
2 16 



Values Primary Intermediate 

Respecting the Rights and - 

Proparty of Others 26 5 

Responsibility 6 3 

Stealing .4 3 . = 

\ 

The tv7o (2) group guidmice sessions held to discuss Self 
Understanding weri^ equally divided between the primary grades 
and the intermediate grade children. One was held in one primary 
grade classroom and one i-n an intermediate grade classroom* The 
topic discussed on each occasion was individual differences. 

Coordinati ng Activities , A record of the counselors* 
coordinating activities was compiled on a coordination sheet 
which described how and with whom the counselors' coordinated 
their counseling and consulting activities. The populations 
identified teachers^ parents , school specialists^ community 
agencies and the principal as those individuals with whom the 
counsalors coordinated their activities. 



Measurement 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the counselors' 
intervention, a Personal Competence inventury was administered 
to children in grades in October^ 1971 and March, 1972. 

The Personal Competence Inventory included , tv/o tes ts t 

1, Peer Acceptance Index , This instr™ent was designed 
to obtain a measure "of "the degree o acceptance or rejection of 
a pupil by his classmates. Each pupil was rated on a five-^point 
scale by each of his classmates; a pupil's individual score was 
a composite of his classmate ' s ratings . The degree of sociali-' 
zation or iikeability among pupils was svidenced by a classroom 
or group average. . 
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^* Self. ^-^^^-^Ph-ions Index, This test was basGd in part 
on the- ratiohalQ prGsentad in tne^ Virginia Educational Needs" 
;^SRessment (1970). In addition to the psychologically based 
itGins, sociological and' cultural maasuros of classroom climate 
were . included (Rist, 1970). Thraa factors were IdGntified from 
s factor analysis of the pre-'test administration* Self to Self; 
Self to Others^ and Self to Culture. 

;The teachers also rated each of their pupils on their 
'perceptions of a pupil's effectiveness (1) in his peer relation- 
ships, (2) in his teacher reilationships , and (3) predicted 
academic performance, A rating of 1 indicated beiow average 
pGrforniancG; a rating of 2, average performance, and a rating 
of 3, above average performance. The rating in the three areas 
vms averaged for a total rating of each child. Further, the 
teachers identified each pupil by race, seK, and classified 
pupils into low, lower middle --ini ddle , and upper middle--high 
socio economic levels. The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 
scores were gathered on pupils in grades 3-6 from cumulative 
record folders* 



ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 



Table I presents a sumniary of the descriptive data for 
the Personal Competence Inventory, peer Acceptance and Self 
Perceptions* The data are prasented for the pre-test edmini- 
stratlon and for the post-test administration in March. The 
data are presented by Total (grades 3-6) , Sex, Race, Socio- 
Iconomic Level, and Grade Level, 

Observations of Table I suggest that the average Peer 
Acceptance increased from pre^ to^ post-testings for the Total 
group. Further, the descriptive data suggests that Peer 
Acceptance increased for the girls, black pupils , low socio^ 
economiG level and grade level 5-6. 

Pre-test means of Self Perceptions suggests that re- 
sults favor girls over boys , middle socio-economic level over 
the low status ,^ and grade level 3-4 over grade level 5-6. 
Observation of Table. 1 suggests that reported post=test Self 
Perceptions are generally less than Self Perceptions on the 
pre-test. ^ ' 

A correlated t test was run to determine any significant 
.mean changes betv/een the pre-test and post-test means . The 
xesults of the tests of significance are presented in Table 
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PHE AND POST MEAN COMPAKICOMS OF AFFECTIVE MEASUKKS 



Test; 



Total Group - Grades 3-6 

t-ratio df 



I. )?Gcjr AccciptancG 1.82* 187 

II. Selj; PercQptionB (Total) -3.' 10** 187 



Sex 



Fcmals Male 
t- 3-atlo df t-ratlo df 

Test • 

I. Peer Accept anca 2 SO** S7 ' 

II. self Perceptions (Total) ^aies** 87 Ills'* U 

Soclo-Economic Laval 

Low ■ Middle 

Test £™Eaiio M t-ratio df 

I. I'eer Acceptance 2 12* 90 qo 

II. Self Perceptions (Total) -2"27* 99 -siol* 7^ 

' . Grade Lev els 

3&4 S&6 
Test , t -ratio df t-ratio df 

I.' Peer Acceptance -^p nr c^^, 

II. self Peraaption., (Total) -aias* 96 -2:14" ^ 

/ Race : . 

Black white 
Test t=ratxo df t-ratlo df 

^I, Peer Acceptance . p 44** ■ 6^ 

II. self Perceptions (Total) -lis'* 96 ^zl'U 90 

tIrnJtS** " Significant beyond .05 level, one-tail test 
dri'degrees^JrSl^^^ beyond .01 level, one-tail ta^^ 

Note t I3ecause Of the few pupils (7) classified and tested in • 
the upper middle socio-economic group,, thia group as ■ 
omitted froni the presentation. -^h ^-a^ 
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It can bs observed from Table II that the Tota] pre=- 
and post^test moan CQmparisons wmrm significcait , The pupils 
madm a significant gain iri Peer Acceptanao. In addition, the 
mean loss in reported Self Perceptions between pre-- and post- 
testings was significant, A significant mean loss in Self 
Perceptions vms observed for all classifications of pupils. 

Further; it can be observed from Table II that signi- 
ficant mean gains in Peer Acceptance were made by the Total 
group, the low socio-economic group, the girls, black pupils 
and grade level 5-6* Any comparisons across groups should be 
interpreted with caution in the absence of randomized treat- 
ments* The interpretation of the program by the counselors 
responded in part to the teacher and SQlf referrals for 
individual and group counseling. The counselors were sansitiv© 
to problems identified in the low-Socio economic and upper 
grade level. Thus, for eKampla, gains among black pupils 
might be in part a concomitant of socio'-eeonomiG level,^ i*e*, 
those pupils classified into the low sdcio^-economic group, 
71 percent were identified as black and 29 percent as white. 
The . figures are in contrast to the percentage breakdown in 
the middle socio-'economic group, 24 percent black pupils and 
76 percent v/hite pupils » 

In general, there was a greater relationship between 
post measures of Peer Acceptanca and Self Perceptions than 
was observed between pre-tast measures , The Pearson correlation 
coefficient between the Peer Acceptance and Self Perceptions 
on pre^test measures was r ^ ,1746, n = 188, sig, .009^ The 
relationship between post-test measures increased to r - .26 85, 
n - 188, sig. .001. The correlations between Peer Acceptance 
and Self Perceptions for the classifications by sex, socio- 
economic status, grade level and race are presented in Table 
III. An increase in the relationships from pre-test to post- 
test correlations can be observed for males, the middle socio-- 
economic level, grade level 3-4 and white pupils. No relation- 
ship between. Peer Acceptance and Self Perceptions for pre- 
or post-test administrations was observed for the females. 

A multivariate analysis was run to determine the 
relative contribution of pupil characteristics aiid teacher 
ratings to the child Vs Self Perceptions (SPSS , 1970). The in- 
dependent variables were defined as (1) grade, (2) seK, (3) 
intelligence, (4) race, (5) socio-'economic status, (6) Peer 
Acceptance, and (7) Teacher Rating, The criterion variable 
was^ defined as the total score of Self Perceptions, The 
significant contributors to Self Perceptions observed werei 



MBLE III 

INTEriCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRE JiND POST TESTS OF PEEn 
ACCEPTANCE AND SKLP PERCEPTIONS BY SEX, SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS, GRADE LEVEL, Al^D R/aCE 



Pre Test 
Post Test 



Pre Tcist 
Post Test 



Ere Test 
Post Test 



SEX 

Female Male 





r 


N ' 


sig 


r 


N 


Pre Test 


.02 


88 


.427 


.34 


100 


Post Test 


.02 


88 


.427 


. 42 


100 



sig 

.001 

.001 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 





Low 






Middle 


r 


N ■ 


sig 


r 


N 


p 2 2 


100 


.015 


.12 


80 


.26 


100 


.ooe 


.25 


80 






GRADE 


i 

LEVEL 





sig 
.150 
. 013 





3 and 4 




5 


and 6 




r 
.16 


N 


sig 


r ■ 


N 


sig 


97 


.054 


.19 


91 


.038 


. 32 


97 


.001 


.21 


91 


.023 






RACE 










Black' 






White 




r 


N 


sig 


r 


N 


sig 


.22 


97 


.016 


.15 


91 


.083 


.24 


97 


,010 


.31 


91 


.002 



Independe n t variables 

Teacher Rating 
Peer Acceptance 
i Grade, Sex, I.Q,) 



Multiple R 

,44656 - 

.45957 

*46S71 



Beta 



,36248 1,126 31.32 
,12609 2 ,125 16 , 73 
Significant contributors 



The major contributors to a child's reported Self Per- 
ception v;ere Teacher Rating and Peer Accaptance . The remaining 
three variables contributed to a lesser extent, in descending 
order, grade, sex and I. Q. 



The validity of the Self Perceptions Index was further 
examined by a factor analysis (SPSS, 19 70) .A varimax rotated 
factor matrix after rotation with Kaiser normaliiation, 
identified three factors^ Self to Self, Self to Others and 
Self to Culture. Tlie relationship of the seven independent 
variables to each of the three factors were examined by a multi-= 
variate analysis. The major contributions to each of the three 
subtestB are suimnarized below. The remaining significant contri- 
butors ,are listed in descending order. 



A. Dependent Variable r Self to Others 

Indepen den t Variables : Multiple R 

Teacher Rating .24788 

SociO"Economic Status .27177 . 
(Peer- Acceptance / I *Q . , 

'Race, Grade) .29479 



Dependent Variable: Self to Culture 
Independent Variables ■ Mui,tiple R 



Peer Acceptance 
Sex 

(I.Q., Teacher Rating, 
Socio-^Economic Status) 



.16207 
.18802 

.22140 



C. Dependent Variable i Self to Self 

I n de pen dent Var i ab 1 3 s Multiple R 

, Grade .■■ .18300 

Peer AccQptancQ .20460 

Sex .2174,2 
(Raee, I.Q., Sooio-Economic 

Status, Taachar Rating) .2S171 
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The Teacher Rating or expectation of a child was found 
to be a signif'.cant contributor to the chilcV s perceptions , 
Self to Others. Socio'-economic status is observed as a second 
predictor of perceptions of Self to Others. . The^ greatest 
contributor to Self to Culture was observed to be Peer Acceptance, 
In addition, sex was observed as a significant contributor to 
the factor, Self to Culture, The three greatest predictors of 
Self to Self were grade^ peer acceptance and sex/ Peer 
Acceptance and sex were observed as significant contributors 
to both factors, Self to Culture and Self to Self, 



DISCUSSION 



The school-related prpblems of children from differing 
soeio-cultural taackgrQunds were viewed as being influenced by 
an un familiarity w appropriate social skillsV The cultural 
and institutional forces operating in the school setting are 
often foreign to those learned by the child in his home. It 
was this crippling void in the child * s experience with which 
the study was concerned. In general, the findings indicated 
that the program of systematic skill training elementary 
school children does influence a child's attitudes toward 
himself and his classmates * ' - 



The major thesis of the study held that the treatments 
defined for the children would result in increased positive 
self perceptions and peer acceptanGe, The findings were mixed; 
increased pear acceptance was found to be accompanied by 
decreased self acceptanca. 

At the beginning of the study/ children from the low 
socio-economic group relative to the middle and high strata 
reported the lowest total self perceptions scores and the 
lowest peer acceptance scores/ They perceived themselves less 
positively than the other children in the school and were less 
positively perceived by their classmates. . 

Significant decreases have been found for the self 
perceptions of disadvantaged children as they progress through 
school. It is, particularly after the third grade that this 
deterioration of the concept of self begins to occur (Morse, 
1964) . Again, the pre-test scores reflected this thesis/ The 
measure of self concept and peer acceptanoe scores of the fifth 
and sixth grade children were lov;er than those for the third 
and fourth grade children. 
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The observed differences between the pre'test self 
concept and peer acceptance scores for the black versus the 
white populaLions vms minimal, v;hich tends to support the thesis 
that a sense of self v;orth may be more a function of socio= 
economic group membership than it is of race membership (Hess 
and Shipman, 1965; Frank, 1966; Brovm .and MacDougall , 19 71) . It 
is thm. child^s environmental relationships and not his race 
that have crippled him v;ith a negative self concept and in- 
effective ways of communicating v/ith others* 

Girls are reported generally as demonstrating a greater 
degree of classroom competence. This ability to cope with 
the tasks of schooling has been attributed to the mastery of 
social skills expected for classroom settings at an earlier 
point in time than boys . Despite the fact that girls were 
found to be more obedient and cooperative than beys at compar- 
able aye levels, they v;ere also found to be more anxious, timid, 
and sensitive to rejection (Bronfenbrenner / 1961), Perhaps it 
is within these seemingly contradictpry behaviors that the 
pre-test self concept and peer acceptance scores ^ as they ref- 
late to sex differences, are understood , 

Girls felt considerably /better about themselves than 
did boys, but they were less well accepted by their classmates. 
It is possible that the giils ' sensitivity to the teachers* 
desires helped them to learn appropriate dlassroom behaviors. 
These, in turn, earned for them the teacher ^s praise which made 
a positive impact on the self concept of the girls. However, 
to ^be praised by the tfiacher, more often than not, is inversely 
related to peer group praise. 

In summary, the findings of the pre-test were in agree- 
ment with several previous investigations. Children fro^ lower 
socio-^economic 'groups did not perceive themselves positively, 
nor were they positively perceived by their classmates. In 
addition, children of differing races did not perceive them- 
selves differently , nor were they perceived differently by 
their classmates. Purther^ children in the fifth and sixth 
grades perceived themselves less positively than the children 
in the third and fourth grades perceived themselves , Finally , 
it was observed that giris were more satisfied with themselves 
than boys, but they were less accepted by their classmates 
than were the boys, ; 

At the conclusion of the study> significant gains in 
the peer acceptance scores were observed for the total tested 
population, the low socio-economic group, and the girls. In 
addition, significant gains were also observed for grade level 
5-6 and ■ black pupils , As noted earlier, the counselors ' 
activities with the children included individual and group 
counseling and large group guidance sessions on appropriate 
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behavior. Among the topics discusied with the childrmn werei 
how to get along with others, how to make friends, resjpecting 
the rights of others, and individual differences. These' 
efforts were intended^ to create in the children an understanding 
and appreciation of each other as well as to bring about a 
spirit of cooperation among the children in the school* The 
findings seem to endorse the ef feotivaness of the counselors' 
efforts , 

On the other hand, significant decreases in self per^ 
ceptions were observed for the total population, seK> race, 
socio-economic, and. grade level* In an effort to relate these 
findings to the counselojrs ^ effectiveness in administering the 
treatments, a number a possibilities were examined. 

The relationships between self perceptions and peer 
acceptance was examined for all groups * These relationships 
were significant for all groups except girls. Some evidence 
v;hich tends to explain these observations may be related to the 
increased relationship observed between peer acceptance and 
self perceptions at the conclusion of the study. Those studies 
which have examined the accuracy of self concept have observed 
a decrease in the discrepancy between an ideal self report and 
a reported self concept. The conclusions drawn suggest that 
greater self ^insight into the behavior of others tends to 
influence a movement of the self report downward from the 
ideal to the real i i.e., the unrealistic to the realistic 
(Cohen, 1956; Katz , et al » , 1956 ; McClintock , 1958; Perkins, 
1958) . . : ^ 

The relationship of pupil characteristics^ and teacher 
ratings to Self Perceptions was extended to a multivariate 
analysis. Teacher Ratings and Peer Acceptance were identified 
as significant cohtributors to Self Perceptions These find- 
ings support the thesis that teacher and peer perceptions ar^ 
critical to changes in pupil self perceptions , 

Tlie relationships of pupil characteristics and tealcher 
ratings to three factors of . Self Perceptions were established * 
The relationships suggested that teacher perceptions and socio^ 
economic status were significant predictors of the child's 
perceptions of his effectiveness with others* Thus, it would 
seem that changes in teacher and peer perceptions must occur 
if the school experiences of educationally dlsadvantagedv 
children are to be improved. 

The factors, Self to Culture and Self to Self, were 
found to be significantly Influenced by peer perceptions. These 
observations support the . efficacy of the counselors * inter-' 
vention efforts with the children* Secondly , sex was identified 
as a significant contributor to the ab ova two factors. This 
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seems to recommend differential social skill training with ■ 
respect to girls and boys. 

In summary, the findings of the study indicate that 
systematic social skill training can make a significant impact 
on the school environment. Therefore^ if elementary school 
counselors are concerned to respond to this dimension of thQir 
proposed rol©/ they might be encouraged tovmrd formulating 
such programs for their own schools* 

In general^ counselors who undertak© suGh projects 
might anticipate increased group cohesion v;hich might be 
accompanied by decreased reported self perceptions; However, 
conclusions regarding the interrelationship of self and soc:! il 
acceptance should be tentative in the absence of long term 
observations. The rarationship observed in this study could 
be attributed to the temporary readjustment of the value 
structures of the children* 

Further, critical attentiQn should be given to the 
^differential effects of such programs on the perceptions of 
children. For example, the self reports of children v/ere 
influenced by the mmK, socio-economic status ^ and grade level 
of the child* Thus ^ attention to these pupil characteristiGS 
should result in more effective programs of systematic social 
skill training. 

Finally, the most critical influences on the child's 
self perceptions were observed to be teacher perceptions and 
peer perceptions* Therefors, counselors who are concerned to 
change the self perceptions of children must design activities, 
which include not only the children but also their teachers; 
For, the greatest impact on the behavior, of children is seen 
as occurring as a result of -the counselor Vs as well as the 
child's interactions with the child's relevant others* 
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